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An Unusual Drum from Loango 


A interesting by-product of the rather light Salem 
trade with the West African Coast is a remarkable 
series of carved wooden drums. These were mostly given 
to the East Indian Marine Society in the mid-nineteenth 
century and were collected along that part of the African 
littoral between the Niger River and Angola. It was to this 
coast that Salem and other New England vessels sporadi- 
cally came to trade for West African mahogany, peanuts, 
ivory, palm oil, and palm nuts. And it was from here that 
occasional slavers brought their unfortunate cargos to the 
western hemisphere. 

The bases of most of these drums are skillfully carved 
likenesses of animals or natives typical of the regions from 
which they come. African woodcarving has long been rec- 
ognized as one of the finest manifestations of primitive 
art. In West Central Africa, particularly, carved figures, 
whether naturalistic or grotesque and fantastic, are notable 
for their vitality and power. 

The drum figured in this leaflet, however, isan unusual 
one. It was obtained at Loango on the West Coast of Afri- 
ca by Captain William T. Julio and given to the East India 
Marine Society in 1843. Its overall height is three feet, 
nine and one quarter inches and the original number in the 
Society’s list, where it is described as “used by the natives 
in their dances,” was 4958. It is now numbered E6754 in 
the Museum’s ethnological catalogue. Captain Julio was 








one of those mysterious captains, probably a Portuguese, 
who appears briefly as master of a Salem vessel, gives a 
few things to both the Museum and the Essex Institute 
and then, once more, disappears into obscurity. Whence 
he came and whither he wandered are not known but he 
obviously made a voyage to West Africa before 1843 and 
he was captain of the Salem brig Frederic in 1858. 

The drum itself, a separate piece from the base, is carved 
of a light soft wood with a rawhide head stretched taut 
over the hollowed out upper portion and fastened down 
with wooden pegs. This is not remarkable but the fact that 
it rests on top of the head of a seated figure of a European 
or American sailor is interesting, for this was given before 
1843, over fifty years before the French General Mar- 
chand, who explored the interior of Loango, appeared on 
the scene. 

The man, a tough looking bozo, measures two feet, two 
and one quarter inches to the top of his hat and he is dressed 
in the typical seaman’s garb of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. On his head is the usual black tarpaulin hat, the brim 
of which is a separate piece of wood slipped over the crown 
before the drum was put in place. He wears a white shirt, 
red striped waistcoat, and a black tail coat with pleats or 
gores at the shoulders, red and white vertical striped trou- 
sers, and black shoes. The long sideburns fashionable at 
that period decorate his cheeks and a few hairs have been 
stuck in at either corner of his mouth. The eyes are made 
of bits of mirrors and from his left ear (the right one be- 
ing missing), hangs a copper earring—the plain variety 


worn at sea by all good sailor men to improve their vision. 








That earrings sharpened the sight was not only a sailor’s 
ancient superstition but also one that was given serious 
therapeutic consideration ashore—at least in coastal New 
England. 

A small human face is carved near the top of each leg 
of the little two-legged stool on which the sailor is seat- 
ed and, below the face on the right leg is a tiny animal. 
These, in all probability, had some spiritual significance 
to the natives. Farther to the North in Liberia tiny mask- 
ettes of a somewhat similar type were the residence of 
the owner’s spirit and a place where it could be contacted. 
Curiously enough, like credence is held about miniature 
masks by the non-Christian Iroquois Indians of New 
York State and Ontario. So, besides its other interests, 
this figure contains evidence of both white and black 
man’s magic. 

One of the most fascinating and charming things, how- 
ever, about this entire work is its utter realism, for our 
sailor man, while calmly seated, holds in his right hand a 
glass, and, in the other, grasps securely a small bottle. He 
is obviously sitting and drinking, bearing the white man’s 
burden with a calm but not dispirited air, while natives, 
no doubt, were either entertaining or working for him. 
The whole aspect of the thing brings to mind a picture 
that doubtless was repeated in that region many times 
over. This was probably one of the postures in which a 
West Coast African native of the middle 1800s most fre- 
quently saw a white man and the native artist has por- 
trayed the sailor with a fidelity that is true and cutting. It 
was very likely unintended but is certainly pleasing puck- 





ish humor that a drum rests on the head of a drinking 
sailor. It would be a person of small imagination indeed 
that could not visualize the connection between the 
pounding on the drum and the after effects of the sailor’s 
intemperate occupation. I repeat, however, that it was 
probably an unintended association for our sailor is a far 
too rugged looking individual to ever have had a hang- 
over, no matter what he drank or in whatever quantity. 
One wonders if there is a possibility that this was a carv- 
ing of old Captain Julio himself. 

In any case this drum is one of a number of pieces in the 
Peabody Museum collections which illustrate native first 
impressions of white men in various parts of the world, 
from about 1800 onwards—largely the results of the cul- 
tural contacts made by seamen traders, or missionaries. 
Such hybrid pieces have been generally scorned by schol- 
ars in the past, for the old time ethnologist wanted his 
native culture pure, and considered such things a con- 
tamination; while the historian has never given them a 
second thought if, indeed, he was aware of their exist- 
ence. Only of late is their importance being realized for 
they shed much light on both native and white cultures 
in an important transition period. 


Ernest S. DopcE 
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HEN the first Fellows and 

Friends Leaflet from the Pea- 
body Museum of Salem reached Mr. 
David McCord, the rhythm of the title 
immediately inspired him to write a 
limerick. To reassure Fellows and 
Friends that it is quite safe to visit the 
Museum without fear of a jail sen- 
tence, or worse, the Director has re- | 


plied in kind. 
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An unusual drum from Loango, 
Once used for the African tango 
Is now down in Salem, 
The town where they jail em 
For doing the simplest fandango. 


—Davip McCorp 


’ 


Now still is that drum from Loango, 
No longer it booms with a bang-o, 
And, despite Dave McCord, 
By the grace of the Lord, 
In safety we do the fandango! 


—ErRNEstT S. DopcGE 











